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primary products into the United Kingdom might almost be taken
as the funeral liturgy of the old economic regime, for her great
creditor position had demanded the liberal import of raw produce
from the developing countries. Her decision to restrict such pur-
chases was thus a warning that in future she might be expected to
lend far less abroad than hitherto. The Treasury ban on foreign
lending was in fact maintained throughout 1933.
Those being the policies of the creditors, it was scarcely to be
hoped that the debtor countries would relax their restrictions on
trade. Even within the British Commonwealth the application of
the Ottawa Agreements proved slow and laborious. Australia, whose
tariff cuts stand out prominently in a picture of growing protec-
tionism throughout the World, had achieved a substantial excess
credit balance of trade largely through the higher prices ruling for
her principal export, wool. Germany, the greatest industrial debtor
country, continued to restrict imports by tariffs, quotas and ex-
change control. In Germany and other countries practising exchange
regulation the gold standard was of course only a figment. In Erance,
on the other hand, the standard was fully maintained, though it
required the aid both of relatively high interest rates and of further
import restrictions. The result of the latter was to reduce France's
imports of foodstuffs and manufactured goods by 12 per cent.; but
her imports of raw materials increased, while her exports fell in value,
so that on balance her trade deficit, at 9,992,000,000 francs, was
little less than in 1932. Through several changed of Government she
upheld her policy of obtaining fiscal liberty by the abrogation or
revision of tariff agreements, meanwhile checking her imports by
means of quotas. At the beginning of 1934 this policy had brought
her into diplomatic and economic conflict with several other countries,
including Great Britain and Germany.
The net result of growing economic nationalism was a continued
stagnation of world trade. Yet the policy of self-help was by no
means entirely a failure. Stable political conditions, cheap money,
and protection, both by tariffs or quotas and by the low valued pound,
promoted in Great Britain a substantially higher volume of produc-
tion and employment. This was accompanied, moreover, by a rise
of 10 per cent, in the value of retained imports of raw materials.
Still more important for the rest of the World was the industrial
revival in the United States. Between December 1932 and December
1933 her index of industrial production rose by 15 per cent. The
seasonally adjusted index for July had been over 50 per cent, higher
than that for the previous December. This recovery was naturally